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Training for Life Insurance Selling 


By John A. Stevenson 


Formerly Professor of Education at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Second Vice President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in charge 
of the Training of Salesmen 


HE PROBLEM of how to train salesmen is at present oc- 

cupying the attention of executives in every line of business. 

It is a problem, too, the solution of which is extremely difficult 

because, up to the present, far more has been written on the 

qualities which a man must possess to be a successful salesman 

than on how those qualities may be developed, that is, how he 
should be trained to sell. 


Value of Sales Training. 


It is probably not necessary to state that a man can be trained 
to sell. Results have proved conclusively that training for sales- 
manship is entirely possible. The only reason, in fact, that re- 
sults have not invariably shown the necessity for training is that 
we have not attacked this particular problem of distribution 
with the same amount of intelligence and energy that we have 
used in attacking problems of production. 

A man who is very well qualified to speak on the subject 
made the statement that if, at the present time, we put a certain 
amount of effort into increasing production and an equal amount 
of effort into increasing distribution, our efforts to improve 
distribution would yield dividends five times as great as our 
efforts to improve production because of the tremendous field 
to be covered in the improvement of selling methods. 

Of course, each particular business or industry is faced with 
its own particular problems in working out programs for the 
training of salesmen. ‘Training men to sell one commodity, 
naturally, is not essentially different from training them to sell 
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another commodity, except that a bond salesman, for example, 
must spend a certain amount of time in acquiring specific in- 
formation about bonds, while a life-insurance salesman must use 
this time in gaining some knowledge of the problems of the life- 
insurance business. But so little has been done, until recently, 
toward constructing adequate programs for the training of sales- 
men in many fields, that the problem of providing courses which 
will give a man adequate equipment to sell, requires an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary work. 


Carnegie Institute Plan. 


Three years ago I was called to Pittsburgh to start a school 
for the training of life-insurance salesmen at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. On the faculty with me was a man who 
not only understood the principles of training through experi- 
ence in teaching, but who had a thorough knowledge of the 
particular commodity in which we were interested; namely, 
insurance. He had sold policies and had held an executive posi- 
tion in one of the large New England companies. We both had, 
therefore, the educator’s point of view as well as personal ex-. 
perience in the business, for which we were to formulate a 
training program—a program which would show all those who 
registered for the course how to sell insurance. 

The first question which we attacked was, “What is the job 
of selling life insurance?’ In other words, “What must a man 
be taught that he may know enough about life insurance to sell 
it, and what facts must be known about selling in order to be 
able to sell successfully ?” 


Analyzing the Selling Job. 


We spent practically seven months, working all the time, 
with the constant help of two people and with what help we 
could get from the outside, in analyzing the job of selling. 

The ideal way to proceed in such a case, of course, would 
be to get the opinions of two or three thousand successful life- 
insurance salesmen, and possibly of one or two thousand unsuc- 
cessful salesmen, on what constitutes the job of selling. From 
the information which they could give, it would not be difficult 
to summarize the particular problems involved in selling. 

Unfortunately, we had neither the time nor the money to 
make such a thorough investigation, but we did the next best 
thing which was to make a careful study of all articles which 
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had appeared in life-insurance journals for eight or nine years 
to find what was considered important by members of the life- 
underwriting profession. From this mass of unorganized ma- 
terial we were able to get a large number of articles which ap- 
peared to be worth while as far as information on the selling 
process was concerned—articles on the approach, on meeting 
objections, how to manage the interview, the close—as well as 
practical selling suggestions. We chose this material because 
whenever a man makes an unusual sale, some journalist is sure 
to come along and say: “That was an interesting sale. You 
ought to write it up for the —————— Journal.” When a case 
is written up in this way, we are sure that the particular selling 
methods described are methods which have actually been used 
to sell an actual insurance policy. 

In addition, we did consult many successful life-insurance 
salesmen. We asked them to give their most interesting selling 
talk or we raised questions of this sort: “How would you pre- 
sent this or that proposal to this or that group of men?” 

After we had gathered together a large amount of informa- 
tion relating to life insurance and life-insurance selling, our next 
problem was to decide under what heads this material should 
be grouped; in other words, what were to be the courses given 
at the Carnegie School of Life Insurance Salesmanship and what 
was to be taught in each course. 


Principles of Life Insurance. 


It is essential, of course, for every salesman to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the commodity he is selling. The first course 
which we outlined, therefore, was a course on the principles of 
life insurance, which was to give the men the necessary informa- 
tion on such questions as how life insurance premiums are cal- 
culated, how the endowment policy differs from the ordinary life 
contract, and on the large number of similar problems connected 
with the more technical side of life underwriting. The “Prin- 
ciples of Life Insurance” was the name chosen for this course. 


Functions of Life Insurance. 


The second course for which we planned the subject matter 
was a course on the “Functions of Life Insurance”; that is, the 
needs which are served by life insurance. Whenever we found a 
new way in which life insurance might be used or a financial 
tragedy which might have been averted if life insurance had 
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been secured, we recorded it as a need for life insurance. We 
made a special study of needs in order to show to the men the 
broad field in which it was possible to do their prospecting, to 
point out particular groups of prospects, and to show how par- 
ticular types of life insurance, or particular policies, might be 
used to meet particular needs. 

It is surprising how many needs for a commodity may be 
found if a careful study is made of how it can be or has been 
used. A girl in Pittsburgh, for instance, took out a $2,500.00 
policy for the benefit of her mother. This policy was to be set- 
tled on the twenty-year instalment plan, which is a rather un- 
usual way of settling a small policy of this kind. On being 
asked why she had chosen this way of settling her insurance she 
said: “My old mother is a devout Church woman. She has had 
a particular pew in church for years, and, although I think she 
has enough to live on, I am afraid that if anything happened to 
me she might feel that she ought to give up the pew. This 
policy would give her a little more than enough to pay the pew 
rent each year.” This was a need for life insurance which we 
had never heard of before. 


Psychology of Selling. 


“The Psychology of Selling,” which was our third course, 
was designed to give the students some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of psychology as they operate in the sale. We planned 
to make this course very practical, giving the men information 
which would apply to their every-day selling problems rather 
than a thorough knowledge of psychological theory, and using 
incidents which had occurred in actual interviews to illustrate 
the points brought out. 


Practical Methods of Selling Life Insurance. 


Our fourth course was on “Practical Methods of Selling Life 
Insurance,” which happened to be the course I taught. We took 
up the various questions which arise in connection with the sell- 
ing interview, such as how to make the approach, the best ways 
of answering objections, and the close. 

It is astonishing what definite and concrete information on 
each subject may be obtained if an attempt is made to classify 
the particular information which the experiences of a number of 
salesmen will furnish. For example, when I began working on 
the problem of meeting objections I thought there must be a 
thousand common objections which the salesman would en- 
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counter in selling life insurance. We asked a large number of 
men to give six objections to life insurance and when we classi- 
fied these objections, we found that all the objections that they 
gave fell under twenty heads. It was faitly obvious that these 
were the twenty most common objections which in some form 
the salesman was likely to encounter in his interviews. We 
asked all the salesmen to answer these objections, assembled the 
best answers to each objection, then listed the objections with 
appropriate answers for the students as part of their equipment 
for selling. Certainly if a man is going to be met with a cer- 
tain objection to insurance like “I can’t afford it,” “My wife 
objects to insurance,” “I can use my money to better advan- 
tages” over and over again, he should know how to answer that 
objection in order that it may not be a stumbling block in the 
way of the sale. 

We used much the same methods in planning the material 
for the other topics to be discussed in the course on “Practical 
Methods of Selling Life Insurance.” 


Using the Project Method. 


The giving of information on selling practices, we fully 
realized, does not constitute training in selling. In fact, I have 
been a hobbyist for a long time on the so-called “Project 
Method of Teaching,” which provides a combination of theory 
and practice, and, to a large extent, this was the method which 
we planned to use in training men to sell. 

Instead of giving to the men who were taking the course a 
certain amount of information on how to sell, allowing them 
to apply this information after they left the school, we ar- 
ranged a program whereby they spent their afternoons in ac- 
tual soliciting. So important did we consider this practical 
work, that if at the end of eleven weeks a man had not made 
a certain number of sales, we refused to give him a diploma. 
In other words, we did not consider that mere knowledge about 
selling was adequate equipment for the life-insurance salesman. 

A man usually solicited between the hours of one and four- 
thirty. At four-thirty he would return to the school, very often 
with a tale of woe to pour into the ears of the instructor in 
“Practical Methods of Selling.” “Couldn’t get in to see the 
fellow.” “When I went in and mentioned life insurance he 
threw up both hands and said: ‘I should say not.’” They 
reached this or that point in the interview and were stalled. 
Every effort was made to find the cause of the man’s particular 
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difficulty and to help him to overcome this difficulty in the fu- 
ture. Ordinarily, then, he started on his selling the next day 
with better preparation, determined to overcome the obstacle 
which had caused his downfall on the previous day. 

The analysis of the men’s difficulties proved to be of as 
much value to the instructor as to the students. It enabled 
the instructor to plan the work of the course in such a way that 
particular information was given at the time when it was most 
needed; and when the student knew his weak points, he put 
extra effort into work on those subjects which would help him 
to overcome his difficulties. 

In this connection, the fact cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is not merely a school in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is a place where information 
regarding the experiences of successful life underwriters are 
placed at the disposal of the students in order that they may 
profit from these experiences rather than gain the information 
themselves by the wasteful trial-and-error method. 


The Results at Pittsburgh. 


The results of the work of this school are so well known 
that it is probably unnecessary to state them in detail. In the 
past, however, only about one among thirty untrained men 
was successful in life-insurance selling, while the other twenty- 
nine fell by the wayside. From the records of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, it appears that about seventy-five per 
cent of the men who receive that training are successful life- 
insurance salesmen. 


The Equitable Life Plan. 


The training program of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, with which it was my good fortune to become associated 
a little more than a year ago, is practically identical with that 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology with one modification: 
instead of bringing the agent to the Home Office in New York 
for training, we carry on the training in the territory in which 
he is working. 

Last year we prepared a large amount of educational ma- 
terial, similar to that used in the course in “Practical Methods 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship” at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, but, of course, specifically adapted to Equitable 
policies. Six officers of the Society then made a tour of the 
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entire United States, holding educational conferences at vari- 
ous central points at which the information on selling methods 
was given directly to the agents. Only those agents were per- 
mitted to attend these conferences, however, who had written 
a certain amount of insurance because we did not consider the 
material suitable to those who had not covered the general 
work in life-insurance selling; that is, those who had not taken 
the company’s correspondence course, an elementary course 
which must be taken by all new agents, or who had not at- 
tended the three-weeks’ field school which is given at the vari- 
ous agencies in order to give them the information about life 
insurance and the Equitable policies which we consider every 
life underwriter should have. 


The Home Office Function. 


This year we prepared additional material, elaborating on 
the subject of “The Needs for Life Insurance,” giving an analy- 
sis of Equitable policies, and discussing various other topics on 
which the life-insurance salesman should be informed.  In- 
stead of making a tour of the country, however, we brought 
the managers together and said: “Here is some additional ma- 
terial which you can use in the training for your men, but the 
job of training rests in your hands.” Our plan is to have the 
managers do the training for we consider the training of sales- 
men to be part of the job of the manager. 

Our efforts at the Home Office are directed toward pro- 
viding the managers with adequate material for the training 
programs. We prepare practical sales manuals on insurance 
to be used for various purposes, such as income insurance or 
insurance for the payment of inheritance taxes; and for use 
in connection with these manuals, we outline plans for the 
local meetings in the various agencies at which these topics 
are to be discussed. The actual questions on the topics are 
also provided when we consider them to be necessary. 


The salesman’s soliciting is not interrupted by the training 
which he receives from the manager, for the training, too, is 
carried on in much the same way as at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. The men work on their cases and bring their 
problems to the manager who usually takes up the difficulties 
at the agency meeting. 
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Equitable Results. 


The amount of insurance written by the Equitable during 
the past year, as measured by the production records of the 
other large companies, is sufficient evidence of the fact that the 
field forces are enthusiastic about the program. They realize 
that they are receiving considerable help in their selling, and 
because they are being trained to sell better, they are being 
trained to earn more money. 

The program, I think, has kept the morale of the agency 
high, in spite of the unsettled business conditions through 
which we are passing, because we have given the men addi- 
tional equipment with which to meet this particular crisis. It 
seems to me that it would be a most serious mistake for any 
organization to economize on its training program at the pres- 
ent time. Among the most important moves which can be 
made, as a matter of fact, in the interests of economy is to train 
salesmen. 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has established, under the 
auspices of the Association of Life Agency Officers, a Bureau 
- on Life Insurance Sales Research. Among the functions of this 
bureau is the provision of practical information regarding the 
training of new men, the outlining of training courses for general 
agents, by comparing methods of training agents, and by study- 
ing methods of training insurance office clerks. 


fEtna Life Believes in Sales Training 


The AEtna Life Insurance Company conducts at the home 
office in Hartford a training school for new salesmen; many 
of whom are college graduates. The A®tna believes that “The 
time has long since passed when a man could drift into insurance 
work or take it up on the side with any hope of success. On 
the contrary, success in this highly complex and exacting busi- 
ness calls for careful preparation and constant study. The 
college man with his trained faculties enjoys several advantages, 
but even he would find it difficult to acquire a proper ground- 
work for his career without first undergoing a thorough course 
of specialized and intensive training.” 
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Training at R. H. Macy @ Co. 
By Wm. J. Wells, 


General Manager 


S I am neither a teacher nor an educator, therefore I will 
not discuss the technique of our training. Those of you 
who are interested are certainly invited to come to our organi- 
zation and see what we have and what we are really doing. 


Selling the Training Idea. 


I do want to say this, that I believe that selling is an art 
and that to be successful it requires a natural aptitude followed 
by training. One of our greatest difficulties was to sell the 
idea of training to our executives and sub-executives. There 
is no use in deliberately and maliciously installing anything of 
the sort until you have sold the idea to those who must, in the 
nature of their positions, have some supervision over it. I 
believe that we have eventually overcome that. It was not 
easy. 

I regret that a number of institutions and firms, which have 
training, have instituted it as a fad—pure and simple. When 
you go into an analysis of their work, you find that they have 
a skeleton anc no substance. I think that has done more to 
injure training than has any other one thing. We hear people 
talk and blow about the wonderful things they have put into 
their organization, and then upon investigation find there is 
nothing material behind it. 


Analyzing the Problem. 


We who are distributors—retail distributors of commodi- 
ties—have a big job in selling. We must sell service; there- 
fore, any training that we do should not be confined to training 
sales-clerks only; because in retail distribution the contact 
with the sales-clerk is only one part, and perhaps one of the 
smallest parts of that service. We must sell service, and the 
selling of that service must begin with the highest executive 
in the institutions. The institution must start with some policy 
—a policy that is appealing, one that is attractive, and that 
policy must be sold down through the organization. 

Then we have found that in that service which is so nec- 
essary to build up and to continue trade, we have to consider 
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not only the sales-clerks who must impress their personality 
and knowledge of merchandise on the customers, but, that 
service also means having the kind of merchandise that the 
public demanded. This required something from our buyers, 
those men and women who go about this country, and in fact 
about the world, securing what is needed or what they think 
the public might want. We also find that service includes the 
necessity of delivering purchases in a decent, attractive sort of 
manner; also it is necessary, in building up service, to see that 
the delivery department acts promptly and that its employees 
are courteous and obliging. 






Job Analysis and Specifications. 


Our training problems were many, and all these phases of 
service were discussed thoroughly, with the result that our 
training has been extended into almost all the divisions of our 
organization. We had a job analysis made and found that we 
had some hundred different kinds of jobs in our organization. 
We then got our job specifications compiled to find the requi- 
site qualifications for each one of thse one hundred jobs. In 
the old days one man hired the help, instructed them, and was 
the foreman of the job; but this is the age of specialization, and 
we believe that one of the most important divisions of our or- 
ganization is the Employment Department. This job specifica- 

| _tion was given to our Employment Department so that they 
might bring into our organization people whose qualifications 
| seemed to fit them for the particular job. Having done that, we 
started our training; and in our Training Department we 
haven’t any one who is not—may I say it—a trained trainer. 
Before any one is permitted to do training, he must have under- 
taken that job in our organization; he must have a thorough 
working knowledge of the job he is going to teach, because 
without it, it is impossible for those under him to have con- 
fidence. When a trainer can say, “I know this job; I have 
done it,” then you have something from which to work, and we 
have, I believe, that kind of a Training Department. Still, we 
are nowhere near where we hope to be. 





Value of Training. 


We believe this is the time when training is most impor- 
tant. When business is good, when business is easy to get, 
there is not any competition of consequence; but when times 
are bad, when business is hard to get, then you have real com- 
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petition, and when you have competition, then is the time that 
your well-greased, fine organization shows itself. It operates 
with the least amount of friction, with the least amount of cost, 
and when you are functioning that way, you are able to give 
to the public good service, at lowest prices, and still at a profit 
to yourself. We began our training about 1913 and believe 
that through training we have accomplished much. We know 
that we are doing more transactions by far with the same num- 
ber of employees. We know that our sales-clerks have a better 
knowledge of merchandise and that they can impart that knowl- 
edge to customers better. They can explain why the price of 
one article is fifty cents more than the price of another, when, 
to the ordinary eye, it seems to be of the same quality. We 
know that we have less complaints and less errors, and having 
gone over our records, we find that for the year 1921 we had 
an increase of 82 per cent in the number of transactions over 
the year 1913 with an increase of only 19 per cent in the num- 
ber of our employees. We believe one of the contributing 
factors toward this record was the knowledge our employees 
have acquired through training. We believe we are on the 
right track. We are satisfied that we are headed the right way. 


Endorsement of Retail Sales Training 


Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus, president of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
in Women’s Wear for Dec. 31, 1921, endorses training in the 
following statement: 

“The Christmas business has been the greatest in our 

history. Those firms which made the proper merchandise 
preparations and gave their organizations adequate training 
have had an excellent season. 
“|. . The retailer’s most important problem for the 
future is the training of his personnel and the closest 
scrutiny of expense accounts. It should not be inferred 
from this that I favor a reduction in wages. On the con- 
trary, I strongly believe retailers should give their people 
the necessary training to enable them to justify the larger 
earnings which they obtained during the war and the post 
war period.” 





The Crucial Difficulties in Training 
Salespeople 


By W. W. Charters 


Director of the Research Bureau for Retail Training, Carnegie Fuotthan of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Address delivered before a joint conference of the New York branch of the National 
Association of Corporation Feainiow, and the Executives Club of New York.) 
TRAINING program which is confined to the selling force is 
futile. To train salesmen it must start with the training of 
executives. Beginning with the president, it must extend down 
through the vice-presidents to the heads of departments, and through 
them reach the sales force. 

When a trainer is selecting a position with an organization he 
should not look at the salary alone, nor at his immediate supervisor 
alone; he should pick his president. The president is the keystone 
of the training arch and the first crucial difficulty in any training 
program. If he is a figurehead and the organization possesses 
vitality, then somewhere at the top, among the higher executives, 
there is some man whose shoulders bear the weight and whose hands 
hold the reins. For training purposes this man is the president, 
and this driving personality, whether in the presidential chair or 
below it, is the individual whom the trainer must study. The re- 
_ sponsible head of the organization must not only be efficient but he 
must also be solidly behind any training program. Otherwise his 
attitude, consciously or unconsciously, is sensed by the organization. 
If he believes in training in principle, but has not been convinced 
.that it is useful in his organization, then the training department 
has to sell the idea to him before conditions for success are right. 

Among the duties of all executives, both major and minor, 
training is first in importance. The well-known theory that the 
way to run a business is to pick men, make them responsible, and 
let them profit by their mistakes, is an exploded fallacy. Mistakes 
may not be so serious as to cause a decrease in dividends, but they 
are always passed on to the consumer, who pays for them in the 
higher prices which have to be charged to cover the loss. Minor 
executives need to be trained by their superiors by catching mis- 
takes in the planning stage, before the operation has gone into effect. 
He would be a miracle worker who could catch all the mistakes 
before they happen but the experienced executive can reduce them 
toa minimum. Every executive, from the president to the foreman, 
assistant buyer, or department head, must look upon training as one 
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of his most important functions. To follow the procedure of hiring 
and firing is too wasteful—the cost ‘of re-employment is too great. 
No eagle-eyed employment manager can select with such accuracy 
that in the long run he can replace with perfect substitutes. It is 
much better business to train the present incumbent and replace 
only the hopelessly incompetent. 

Training has not been accepted as a major job of the executive. 
He is supposed to be an administrator. In department stores he 
buys his goods and runs his department. In other lines he knows 
the merchandise he sells, runs his force, does his office work, and 
holds some conferences. But the training that is done is given at 
odd moments and consumes only a minor part of the executive’s 
time. The executive’s job has a trinity of functions. The execu- 
tive must know his merchandise, he must handle his people, but in 
addition he must train them. The functions are not two and one- 
half, but three, and at the present moment the third is the most 
important. 


Training Executives to be Trainers. 

The training of executives to be trainers is, then, the second 
crucial difficulty of a training program. The training force cannot 
do the training so well as the executive can, even when he gives it 
his full support. He has the prestige and authority which the train- 
ing force does not have. He knows more about the merchandise 
than the training department can know. He is better versed in 
selling because of his long and successful experience as a salesman. 

But training is not an easy task. To sell is one job; to train to 
sell is a quite different duty. Many excellent salesmen cannot train 
others because they do not know how they have achieved their own 
success. They have not stopped to analyze their own methods. If 
they have studied their own methods they often have no methods 
other than their own, and those which have brought them to success 
may not be of use in coaching other salesmen. They do not have a 
wide enough knowledge of methods suitable for different men. 
They may lack patience to explain the seemingly obvious to the 
seemingly ignorant or they may feel that he should know such simple 
matters. The training of salespeople is a very difficult job, with a 
technique of its own quite different from methods of selling. The 
training department needs, therefore, to train executives how to 
train their subordinates. 

This, in my opinion, is the most important duty of the training 
department, and the most difficult. A superlatively efficient training 
department is prepared to start with the president and go down 
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through all the ranks of the executives, training them how to train 
if they do not already know. 

This last sentence leads me to say that in every organization 
there are some executives who are successful trainers of men, but 
in no organization of any magnitude with which I am acquainted, 
is there a large percentage of the executives who know the rudi- 
ments of the methods of training. They have not realized that they 
have three functions and that the most important for them to learn 
is this last and newest, yet oldest, function. It is newest because, 
with the prodigiously growing organizations of the last fifty years, 
executives have been too busy with problems of administration to 
attend to training. It is the oldest function because in the early 
days of commerce and industry the apprentice worked beside the 
master and was trained in every detail by his superior. What is 
needed is to return as far as may be to the close relationship of 
the apprentice system. 


Courses of Study for Salespeople. 


A third crucial difficulty is the provision of courses of study for 
salespeople. There are many institutions with large training or- 
ganizations which do not have courses of study that are either rigid 
enough or broad enough. In many cases the course of study con- 
sists merely of talks in which some person in authority gives his 
opinions. Very often a lecturer or leader tells how he handles a 
difficulty, but his methods may not be sufficient. In giving breadth 
to the courses the following experience will be of interest. In our 
own institution, where we have been working upon this problem 
for some time, we made a difficulty analysis of department store 
selling and listed in the neighborhood of sixty difficulties. To 
obtain methods for handling these difficulties we interviewed three 
hundred of the best salespeople of the community and found a wide 
variety of methods used by different kinds of salespeople in han- 
dling different kinds of customers. This material was organized 
into a course in which not one suggestion for meeting a difficulty, 
but as many as ten or twelve, were given. In organizing merchan- 
dise courses for salespeople we started with a list of such cus- 
tomer’s values as durability, beauty, fashion, fit, and comfort, and 
out of the great mass of information about manufacturing processes 
and raw materials we selected those facts and only those which 
would help to explain why one article had greater durability or 
more beauty than another. 

While the provision of the courses of study is crucial in im- 
portance, it is not extremely difficult to handle. All that is neces- 
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sary is the proper point of view and a considerable amount of 
leisure for the people equipped for the job of collecting the in- 
formation. 


Training on the Job. 

The fourth crucial difficulty in the training program is training 
on the job. By the term, training on the job, I mean the method 
by which the salesperson is watched while at work and his mistakes 
and weaknesses corrected. There is no other method of training 
so efficient. A boy may go to church and listen to a sermon on 
honesty, but that method of instruction does not constitute training 
on the job. His mother watches him by day and by night, at work 
and at play, and when he performs dishonest acts she shows him 
in each case what the honest action would be. She sends him back 
to make reparation if he can, and one by one she corrects his mis- 
takes. This is a laborious task, but it is the one effective way to 
teach honesty. “Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
there a little.” That is training on the job. 

To train salesmen on the job means that talks must be given, 
courses of study taught, and literature distributed to be read. In 
addition it means that the young salesman should watch expert 
salesmen sell and then talk over the methods used and the reasons 
which lie at the base of the methods. It means also that the sales- 
man may go back after he has interviewed a prospect and report 
to his superior upon his selling methods, so that the superior may 
show him where and how he could have been more effective and 
may praise appreciatively the excellent points of the method. Par- 
ticularly does it mean that the trainer, whether he be the manager 
or an experienced salesperson, actually watches the novice on the 
job. When they go together to interview a prospect or stand to- 
gether to interview a customer, the novice tries to make a sale, 
while the trainer keeps his hands off the transaction for as long a 
time as possible, so that he may merely watch how the beginner 
handles the situation. Then, before the memory of the sale has 
faded, the trainer gives his training on the job. He analyzes the 
sale and shows the student where he used a clever method and where 
he made mistakes. Constructively, he demonstrates how the mis- 
take could be corrected. 

To allow the novice to try to make the sale alone may introduce 
certain complications. The trainer may be an experienced salesman 
working on commission and he may object to allowing a sale to be 
lost when he could have made it by handling it himself. In a de- 
partment store the customer may introduce a complication by ob- 
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jecting to having a third person standing by. But these are minor 
details which can be easily adjusted and which should not be al- 
lowed to stand in the way >f such an important objective. 

This method of “practice selling” is of transcendent importance. 
In the three highly trained technical professions of art, music, and 
teaching, this method is the heart of the training. Every normal 
school is built around its practice school. The students are, to be 
sure, given class instruction in methods, and they observe good 
teaching, but they teach a class daily for several months while their 
trainer watches them and holds conferences with them on their 
methods after the period is over. If training in teaching stops be- 
fore practice teaching has been given the instruction is only twenty- 
five per cent efficient. The other seventy-five per cent is gained by 
the student when he teaches for himself and the critic teacher trains 
him on the job. 

The advantages of such a procedure are very real. If the novice 
watches another person sell he discovers some excellent points, but 
he is always handicapped with the feeling that this man is a much 
better salesman than he. If training is based upon conferences and 
upon reports of interviews with prospects, he does not always know 
what to report because he does not always recognize his difficulties. 
If, however, the trainer sees the beginner in actual operation he 
can get at the heart of his difficulties and give him practical training 
_ without waste of effort. 

These are the four crucial difficulties of the training program. 
The president may neither be efficient nor be actively sympathetic 
toward training. The program will not go across if the executives 
are not trainers and it is difficult to train them to perform this func- 
tion. Adequate courses of study have to be made and this is a 
laborious task. But with all of these performed adequately the 
training program will still fail of fullest results, which show in 
actual production records, if training is not given on the job by the 
immediate supervisor. 


Function of Training Department. 


In such a program the training department has several functions. 
Its most difficult function is to train the executive to train. It con- 
structs courses for use in training salespeople and executives. It 
gives some class instruction to salespeople and executives which may 
be used as a basis for the training of subordinates on the job. Its 
fourth function is to perform the duties of training on the job where 
executives are not able to do so but where because of other con- 
siderations, they cannot be removed. 





Developing Personality in Salesmen 


By Elmer E. Ferris 


Professor of Salesmanship, New York University 


OX OF the important points in salesmanship from the stand- 

point of a man who has been manufacturer and wholesaler 
and has had fifteen years of experience in traveling salesman- 
ship and sales management, with some experience in teaching, 
is the question of personality. 


Relative Importance of Personality. 


It would be an interesting thing if we could only get the 
data from which we could draw a sound conclusion as to the 
real proportion that personality holds in salesmanship. I was 
much interested in Dr. Charter’s view that some consider that 
it is three to one. By my own experience and observation, I am 
convinced that more than fifty per cent of the sales that are 
turned in large scale salesmanship are turned through person- 
ality. It is a very general term—a broad term. 

I was taking dinner recently with a big buyer—a man who 
places large orders. Naturally, we talked shop. He told me 
about an order he recently placed—a $40,000.00 order. I was 
interested. 1 asked about competition. “It finally narrowed 
down to three men, and so far as I could determine,” said he, 
“the merits of their propositions were just about equal.” “Well, 
now,’ I asked, “how did you happen to give the order to the man 
who finally got it?’ He thought a minute. “Well,” he said, 
“T tell you, Mr. Ferris, really it was a matter of personality.” 

Last month I sent out about two hundred students to get 
interviews with buyers in New York. They had been studying 
methods of obtaining interviews with buyers who are hard to see. 

It is a.fact that you must get the salesman to put principles 
into operation. Teaching does not consist in pouring informa- 
tion into the mind of the student. It consists in drawing him 
out, getting him to apply it, teaching him how to use it. 

I told these students to get interviews with the buyers of 
manufacturing concerns and wholesale houses. I wished them 
to practice methods of getting an interview. “Now get it on 
the merits,” I instructed them, “and after getting it, give the 
buyer. as a reason for your being there—that you are studying 
salesmanship, that you called to ask what he considered to be 
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the chief qualification of a good salesman.” More than fifty per 
cent of the reports that the students handed in showed that the 
buyers emphasized mainly the matter of personality. I believe 
myself that a far larger proportion of orders are obtained through 
the influence of the personality of the salesman than the buyers 
themselves realize. 


Personality Defined. 


What is personality? I was reading a book the other day 
in which the author gave forty-two different elements—energy, 
truthfulness, integrity, perseverance, courtesy, courage, etc. 
Another gave seventy-four. I do not know but that you could 
run it up to ninety-eight or a hundred; I dare say you could. 
Now, in my judgment, it is an entirely futile thing from the 
standpoint of teaching to hand anybody a list of those personal 
qualities and have under each quality a paragraph showing the 
exceeding importance of it, because every salesman, especially 
every experienced salesman, would look at it, give a yawn, and 
then say, “Yes.” You cannot accomplish much with that sort of 
teaching, and yet is it not possible to train personality? I be- 
lieve it is. I am perfectly convinced that the most important 
basic elements of personality can be acquired. Other things 
being equal, if one will make a serious effort to acquire and 
develop them, he will succeed. 


The Intellectual Element. 


I will undertake to say that there are three big, basic ele- 
ments of personality, which, if-one will acquire and put into 
operation, will make certain a reasonable degree of success. 

First: Let us take the intellectual element. What do we 
mean by the intellectual element? Education? Yes. College 
degree? Not necessarily. The educated man, whether with 
college degree or not, is a man who can think straight, reason 
soundly, and express himself clearly. An educated man is a 
man of trained mentality. Now, in nearly every sales process 
two men are engaged. It is a truism to say that the salesman 
who puts across an important sale must control the interview. 
We sometimes say “dominate the interview.” One or the other 
is the dominant personality—the dominant figure. He controls 
the interview, moves it, manages it. Who can do that? It is 
the man who knows! I have never known a big business man 
whose attention could not be attracted and whose interest could 
not be aroused if you have real ideas to present to that man, 
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if he knows that you know what you are talking about. It is 
entirely practical for any man out selling goods to be a stronger 
man, intellectually, at the end of the year than he was at the 
beginning of the year. He should adopt a system of reading 
and serious study that will enable him to grow intellectually 
and enable him to grasp business principles and understand those 
big problems that are befure the prospect whom he is trying 
to sell. 

It is another truism in salesmanship that one can always 
interest a man in a proposition provided he will give him expert 
information about it and succeed in tying it to that man’s prob- 
lems and necessities. The hard thing about salesmanship. is 
to do that very thing. Any man who has had an important 
specialty to sell and has fallen down can go back to the hotel, 
sit down and analyze the cause of failure, “I was not big enough 
intellectually to interest that person.” The man who knows, 
the man of intellectual training, the man who can think straight 
and reason soundly and express himself clearly, that man can 
meet the big business man on his own level. I, therefore, at- 
tach a great deal of importance to some kind of a system of 
training that will have a tendency to increase the intellectual 
caliber and capacity of a salesman. 


The Physical Element. 


Second: Another important factor in personality is the phys- 
ical element. I was very much interested in Mr. James M. Beck’s 
speech to the American Bar Association last September, because 
he devoted a good part of that speech to the proposition: that 
the whole civilized world is confronted today as never before 
with the imperative necessity of getting down to hard work. 
During the next fifteen or twenty years, the salesman—the sales- 
man of the future—must be a man with a big physical voltage. 
There is no question about that. Health—vital energy—the 
resultant of moderation in eating, plenty of fresh air, plenty of 
water, exercise, relaxation—all of those things are imperative. 
But you must make a man feel his need for them by your train- 
ing process, if you are going to accomplish anything in building 
up and conserving his vital energy. Now the salesman who is 
all in at three o’clock in the afternoon, the man who gives up 
in the afternoon with that tired, aching feeling, is not the man 
who is going to put across the business. But the man who can 
get up early in the morning, work hard all day, and who can 
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stick to it and hammer at it until dark, he is the man who will 
sell the goods. 


Affirmative Mental Attitude. 


We now come to the most important element of all. We 
might waive the two elements of intellectual force and of physi- 
cal vigor, and simply take one big element of a successful sales 
personality—that of affirmative mental attitude. Give me a man 
of fixed, affirmative mental attitude, and I will give you a man 
who has solved one of the chief problems of salesmanship. I 
mean simply this—the man who affirms the best—who habitually 
affirms the best—the best about himself, the other fellow, his 
business opportunities, whatever they are, the “I can” attitude— 
the “it can be done” attitude. In the long event, you cannot 
beat him. That attitude is the essence of will power. Will 
power consists of two elements: The first element is—Thinking 
affirmatively. The second element is—Acting accordingly. Will 
power is simply a choice to think affirmatively plus a choice to 
act as if it were true. And so after a good many years of prac- 
tical experience in selling and in training salesmen, I have made 
up my mind that the most important thing about any salesman is 
his habitual attitude of mind. 


Training Is Practical. 


I undertake to say this, that training in those three big, basic 
principles of personality is entirely practical. At New York 
University, I am making it practical by integrating it with a 
course on salesmanship. About every thirty days, I begin a 
lecture on a basic element of personality, and then I follow up 
the lecture with a program that makes it very plain how to go at 
it, and, finally, I check the students up on it. One can make a 
program just as practical as A B C. 

“Yes,” you say, “you might be able to do that with college 
students who are obliged to come in there, but how about a 
group of salesmen? Can you take salesmen and interest them 
and give them the impulse to carry out a practical program?” 
Yes, it can be done. 

A salesman—an experienced salesman—will be interested 
enough, if you take up one of those big, basic principles of per- 
sonality and show just how it applies to his sales problems and 
how it affects his success and his business. As Professor Kitson 
says, you must first make the man aware of a certain want or 
need. Before you get through presenting to that salesman the 
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fact—just the facts—about the neglect by the ordinary man of 
his intellectual development—how he makes a sieve out of his 
mind, into which he pours a great lot of newspaper gossip and 
sporting matters and magazine stories and light frivolous stuff, 
which, for the most part, no man needs to remember, and how he 
neglects that most important ‘thing, his mental powers and 
mental capacities—they will quickly become aware that they 
need something. 

This should be followed up by plain, practical programs. 
You can integrate these views with any system of salesmanship 
training. Call your men together to be addressed by some man 
in the organization, (or some man from the outside) who is 
interested and who has the ability to marshal the facts. He can 
get them so intensely interested that they will take up such a 
program, and, under the supervision of their Sales Manager, 
carry it into effect. I am experimenting on it with university 
students, just now, and they seem to be much interested, and I 
have also experimented with it with sales forces. I am not pre- 
pared to say that it will do all that it might do. I know that it 
will not. I know it is mighty hard to take an experienced sales- 
man and try to get him to reorganize himself personally. You 
know the difficulties and you can easily see them. Nevertheless, 
if emphasis were placed upon that phase of the dvelopment of 
salesmen, I believe that it would pay big dividends if it were 
intelligently done. 


Training Retail Teachers 


The first conference on the training of teachers for retail 
selling was held in New York on February 7, 1922, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The program covered the problems of the teacher 
of Retail Selling: 

1. As organizer of a new department. 

. As an executive and administrator of a department. 

. As a teacher. 

As a new member of a going organization. 

As a co-operator in a nation-wide movement for develop- 
ing better training for store service. 

. As a research worker in department store service. 

. As a teacher in a retail selling teacher-training school, 
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Reducing Store Costs Through Training 


At the meeting of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince urged training as a means of reducing 
costs. Miss Myrtle Armstrong, of the Gilchrist Co., Boston, 
discussed “Planning and Training for Special Events,” explained 
how errors were minimized and sales increased by proper train- 
ing and selection of clerks in advance of special sales, and Miss 
Ruth Fisher, of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, explained how, 
by increasing the contingent force of a store, the need of employ- 
ing emergency forces could be considerably reduced and the 
costs of special training decreased. 


Canadian Salesmanship School 
The first Canadian School of Retail Salesmanship has been 
opened recently at the Central Y. M. C. A. in Toronto. The 
course includes sixteen lectures on principles of retail selling, 
and sixteen on merchandise. 


Buffalo Retail Training School 


Fifty-five Buffalo merchants are co-operating in the conduct 
of a course of training in retail store work. The plan of the work 
consists of a three months’ course of home study, combined 
with frequent lectures given by leading men in the retail field. 
_ Students, in order to receive diplomas, must secure a satisfac- 
tory rating on their questionnaires and examination papers, and 
must be prompt in completing the course. They must also 
have a satisfactory character and ability rating which is secured 
from the employment reference bureau of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association. The course is being conducted by the Retail Train- 
ing Corporation. 


Asheville, N. C., Salesmanship School 


A school of Salesmanship has been opened in Asheville, N. C., 
by the Merchants’ Association. An hour a day is given to instruc- 
tion at the Association headquarters, following a six weeks’ 
training course for employees of the Bon Marche store. The 
instructor is Mrs. Ella S. Tuttle. | 


Advertising School for New Orleans 


The New Orleans Advertising Club is planning a school of 
advertising and salesmanship for department store employees. 
The course will cover every important problem of successful 
service to the consumer. 
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Foremanship Courses vs. Instructor-Training Courses. By C. R. Allen. 
Bulletin No. 60 of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June, 1921. pp. 1-13. 

This bulletin is a discussion of the distinction between fore- 
manship courses and instructor-training course prepared with 
a view to making it easier for representatives of State Boards 
to determine whether reimbursement should be made to insti- 
tutions or local communities from Federal funds allotted for the: 

1. Maintenance of teacher training. 

2. Salaries of teachers in trade and industrial subjects. 

If the objective of a course is to give equipment for carry- 
ing out the instructing process (however informal) such work 
can properly be classified as instructor training. If the objective 
is to give a command or greater command of an industrial job, 
such work should be classified as trade extension instruction. 

W. J. D. 


Canada and The International Labour Conference. Issued by Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. No. 5 of the Industrial Relations Series, 
pp. 36. 

_ It is interesting to Americans to learn that Canada is a 
party to the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations which was created by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
object of this organization is to promote the regulation and im- 
provement of labour conditions by international agreement. The 
first conference—strangely enough—was held in Washington. 

This report covers “Labour Principles Embodied in the 
Peace Treaty,” describes the organization of the International 
Labour Office, reviews the three conferen-es held in 1919, 1920 
and 1921, and includes an appendix which consists of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Peace covering “Labour.” Copies are available 
from the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


W. J. D. 
January and February a revised com- School of Automobile Trades. By 
zines. Published by Printers’ Ink. Albert Sobey, 817 Chippewa St., 
Printers’ Ink published during Flint, Michigan. 32 pages. 
January and February a revised com- This announcement of the Flint 


pilation of Employees’ Magazines giv- School of Automobile Trades, its 
ing the name of the magazine and the courses, form of organization, staff, 
name of the company publishing it. etc., is an extremely interesting proof 
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of what a progressive community can 
do in co-operative educational work. 


Industrial Representation. 20 pages. 


The experience of the Standard Oil 
Company of N. J. with industrial rep- 
resentation in its refineries is outlined 
in a pamphlet issued by the company 
from 26 Broadway. It covers the 
underlying purpose of the plan, the in- 
vitation to employees to co-operate in 
establishing the plan, an outline of the 
plan, the agreement, a statement of its 
actual working, the number of con- 
ferences and the classification of mat- 
ters discussed, the extension of the 
plan to other departments, the opin- 
ions of Employees’ representatives 
and of the Management. 


Employees’ House Organs. By R. 
E. Saberson. Published by The 
Ernshaw Press Corp. pp. 1-7. 


This essay by the General Sales 
Manager of the Thompson Yards, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, was awarded 
the prize in the competition insti- 
tuted by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, and is available 
—free—from the Ernshaw Press 
Corporation, 797 Beacon Street, 
Boston, 17, Mass. 


A house organ should be all that 
Mr. Saberson claims, and if edited 
along this outline would be ideal. But 
it is a well-known fact that very few 
house organs, of the hundreds pub- 
lished, have a clearly defined editorial 
program. 


Recently Printer’s Ink sent out a 
questionnaire and asked, among other 
questions, “What is the purpose and 
place of the house magazine in in- 
dustry?” Not more than half of those 
who replied gave any expressed pur- 
pose. Many did not know why the 
magazine was started. Evidently 
most of them “just grew.” Further- 
more, less than three out of ten 
claimed for their publications and def- 
inite editorial policy. 


On the other hand, too much is ex. 
pected of house organs, and in its 
endeavor to carry on the multiplicity 
of duties with which it is charged, it 
does not do any one of them well, 
If a house organ were charged with 
one specific purpose, and every effort 
made to emphasize that purpose, no 
matter whether it be training, policy, — 
production or anything else, it would 
achieve that purpose more success- 
fully and completely. 

The essay before us is well written 
and to the point. 

F. P. Prrzer, 


Employers’ Co-operation with Sav- 
ings Banks in Promotion of 
Thrift. By A. M. Sakolski. 
Administration, March, 1922, 
pp. 305-311. 


This article condemns the conduct 
within the organization of savings 
funds for employees, partly because 
of the association of such funds with 
the fortunes of the company, and 
partly because of the average work- 
man’s distaste of anything smacking 
of benevolent feudalism. It favors 
co-operation with established popu- 
lar institutions rather than the crea- 
tion of special savings funds or 
thrift subsidies, bonues and the like. 

The article also describes the meth- 
ods used by the New York Telephone 
Co. and the Compton and Knowles 
Loom Works, the Republic Metal 
Ware Co., as well as other companies. 


The Creation of Interest and Good 
Will Through General Educa- 
tion in Industry. The Respon- 
sibility of the Industry. By 
Henry C. Link. Administra- 
tion, March, 1922, pp. 335-347. 

Constructive suggestions for the 
creation of good will and industry are 
provided in this article, which is the 
sequel to a recent article in the same 
magazine. The methods which are 
discussed include: 
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. The company paper 

Bulletin boards 

. Pay envelopes 

. Motion pictures 

. Employees’ meetings 

. Booklets describing company ac- 

tivities 

. Trips of inspection 

. Advertisements and sales 

licity 

. The company library 

. Profit sharing plans. 

The article not only suggests the 
value but also gives warnings as to 
mistakes that should not be made in 
using them. 


pub- 


Management Engineering. Pub- 
lished by the Association of 
Executives Clubs, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 16 pages. 


This is an announcement of a 


program of education in Managerial 
Engineering conducted under the 


auspices of the Association of Ex- 
executives’ Clubs of Flint, Michigan. 
As a program for communities with 
many plans, most of them small, it 
is extremely suggestive. 


On Behalf of the Industrial Dis- 
abled. By Gerald A. Boate, Indus- 
trial Management, Dec., 1921, pp. 
345-352. 


The development of industrial 
training has been vastly stimulated by 
the necessity of retraining those in- 
jured in the world war and accord- 
ing to Mr. Boate “any country which 
is willing to spend millions of dol- 
lars and extend every effort humanely 
possible to reinstate those disabled 
through service cannot be other than 
successful.” This principle should in 
future be applied equally to those dis- 
abled in industry. The article out- 
lines methods needed for a system 
of suitable and adequate training, 
illustrating by means of reference to 
wood pattern making. 


Education and Training in the In- 
dustries. By R. L. Sackett, pub- 
lished by the A. S. M. E. Dec., 
1921, pp. 1-25. 


Dr. Sackett’s paper discusses some 
of the numerous educational aids to 
the worker. After touching upon the 
early types of school in this country, 
the author reviews the development 
of continuation and apprenticeship 
schools in the United States and in 
European countries, taking up their 
establishment purposes, and program, 
pointing out their possibilities and 
suggesting general improvements. In 
connection with apprentice training in 
the United States, he outlines a typical 
plan of training and discusses special 
apprentice courses which are being 
given by various corporations. 

Several types of instruction un- 
known abroad which have been de- 
veloped in this country are described 
by the author, and a table shows the 
extent to which instruction in the 
trades and industries is being carried 
out under the present industrial con- 
ditions. The author states that edu- 
cational work in the industries should 
do more than help the man in his daily 
work—it should present to him by 
means of sound pedagogical methods, 
the principles of economics, of simple 
finance, of factory operation, and com- 
pany policies. The stabilizing value 
of practical education has not been 
fully realized. 


What Constitutes a Good Manager? 
By N: H. Daniels, Industrial Man- 
agement, Dec., 1921, pp. 239-332. 


This article is a description of how 
a large engineering firm, Stone and 
Webster, train men to deal success- 
fully with the public in the actual 
conduct of the business. Mr. Daniels 
lays stress on proper selection and 
on promotion with the acquisition aud 
demonstration of managerial qualities. 
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You and Your Workers. By John 
R. Meader, Industrial Management, 
Dec., 1921, p. 333. 

Mr. Meader makes plain the dif- 
ference between welfare work, which 
is merely a substitute for a square 
deal, and service with the human 
motive behind it. 


Analyzing Industrial Educational 
Requirements. By Dr. Edward K. 
Strong, Jr. C. I. T. Technical 
Journal. January, 1921, pp. 17-23. 


In 1920-21 Dr. Strong was assigned 
by President A. M. Hammerschlag, 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
to find out what industrial executives 
actually need to know. The Bureau 
of Educational Research therefore be- 
gan a job analysis of six production 
companies, five printing companies 
and twenty-seven building construc- 
tion companies as a basis of deter- 
mining just what should go into 
various courses of study at the In- 
stitute. Dr. Strong expresses the be- 
lief that the application of the plan 
will involve a considerable modifica- 
tion of the old standard type of 
course. 


Keeping Up Attendance at Training 
Classes. By Eugene J. Benge. In- 
dustrial Management, Dec., 1921, 
pp. 361-2. 


Failure to maintain attendance at 
classes can usually be ascribed to one 
or more of three causes: 

1. There may be no demand for the 
particular subject of the course. 

2. The preparations may be inade- 
quate. 

3. The actual presentation of the 
subject matter may be poor, due to 
incompetent lecturers, bad seating, 
lighting or ventilating facilities, 
classes held for too long a period, etc. 
But the greatest danger lies in in- 
adequate preparation. 

Mr Benge outlines methods used 
effectively by the Atlantic Refining 
Company to secure and maintain an 
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attendance of 400 to a six lecture 
course on the “Technology of Petrol. 
eum Refining” 


These Specialty Men Trained to 
Sell 5,000 Different Items. Inter. 
view by Lyman Anson with A. R. 
Brunker. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Jan., 1922, pp. 27-8. 

The essential principles of the sys- 
tem of sales training used by the 
Liquid Carbonic Company are: 

1, Careful selection. 

2. Acquaintanceship of the sales- 
men with the other men in the plant. 

3. “Intensive Contact” with the raw 
materials of the business. 

4. Acquaintance with the sales 
manual, reinforced by demonstration 
from actual shop practice. 

5. Keeping the salesman up to date. 


How to Educate Foremen. By 
V. M. Palmer. Industrial Manage- 
ment, Dec., 1921, pp. 321-324. 

Mr. Palmer, Engineer of Industrial 
Economy of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, stresses the importance of 
giving foremen systematic training 
and outlines the method of accom: 
plishing it. The article covers “Meth 
ods of Grading Foremen,” “Why 
Foremen Should Be Trained,” “The 
Principles of Habit Forming,” “The 
Foreman Needs Intelligent Criticism,” 
“Time for Holding Classes” and 
“Successful Classes.” 

He states that “Classes which have 
been most successful are those in 


_ which the officials either conduct the 


course or else take the course along 
with the men.” 

The methods outlined include: 

1. Periodic conferences between 
foremen and the supervising officials. 

2. Series of talks or lectures to 
men by the various officials. 

3. Reading of technical books and 
papers. 

4. Visits to other plants as a means 
of awakening interest and attaining 
the proper mental attitude. 
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5. Discussion of common problems 
with others. 

6. Foremen’s clubs and the like. 

7. The training school with a spe- 
cial course of study and lectures. 


How Women’s Organizations May 
Help in Americanization Work. 
Published by Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1921, pp. 
1-4. 

This pamphlet expresses the view 
that the best work for women’s and 
other organizations is done in broad- 
ening the work of the public schools 
and in making possible results which 
might not otherwise be secured. 


Practical Training for Young 
Workers. By Warfield Webb. In- 
dustrial Management, Feb., 1922. 

This article is a description of an 
apprentice school system of a machine 
tool company. The importance and 
value of a training system is empha- 
sized. 


Suggestions for Americanization 
Work Among Foreign Born 
Women. Published by Bureau of 
Naturalization, Washington, D. C., 
Dec., 1921, pp. 1-12. 

This outline covers the need for, 
aims of, and procedure in work with 
foreign born women. It gives sug- 
gestive lesson topics and describes re- 
sults actually accomplished in twenty- 
five cities. 


The Problem of Unemployment. By 
Bryce M. Stewart, Social Welfare, 
March, 1921, pp. 168-170. 

The director of the National Em- 
ployment Service of Canada declares 
that the lack of adequate technical 
education is a cause of unemployment 
and urges the bridging of the gulf 
between the school and the job. 


Equipping Salesmen to Sell. By 


O. R. Hague, 100%, November, 
1921. 


In this article the Head Lighting 
Agent of the Commonwealth Edison 


Co., of Chicago, outlines the policy 
of his company in training men to 
sell electrical appliances. “For sev- 
eral years we have put the tool of 
training into the hands of our men 
with results that convince us that the 
effort and expense of this educa- 
tional program are justified.” At 


first the system was voluntary, but 
later it was made compulsory. 


The Appeal of the Bulletin. By 
W. S. Paine, The A£tna-izer, Feb., 
1922, pp. 12-14. 


The Research Engineer of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company em- 
phasizes the following points as ap- 
plied to accident prevention: 


1. It is practically impossible to ob- 
tain through safeguards alone a bet- 
ter result than 30 per cent in accident 
reduction, but when safeguards are 
supplemented by educational work a 
considerably greater reduction in ac- 
cident frequency can be achieved. 

2. One of the most potent methods 
of education too long neglected in 
many plant safety programs has been 
made available only through the use 
of the plant bulletin board. 

3. The efficiency of the bulletin 
board service varies in direct propor- 
tion with the intelligent effort put into 
the messages which bulletins contain. 

4. “Do” slogans are better than 
“Don’t” slogans. 

5. Both the literate and illiterate 
can grasp the significance of a pic- 
torial message. Built along the lines 
of a clear word picture of ways and 
means of protecting health visualized 
by a clear cut illustration the safety 
bulletin is today one of the most suc- 
cessful methods of educating the em- 
ployees of any plant along safety 
lines. 

6. Bulletins in which written mat- 
ter printed in English accompanies 
the picture are good aids to Ameri- 
canization. 
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ELIMINATING OVERLAPPING 
In November, the Employment 
Manager’s Association of Massa- 
chusetts became merged with the 
Associated 'ndustries of Massachu- 
setts. 


Rounp TABLE IN RETAIL TRAINING 

A. S. Donaldson, of R. H. Macy 
& Co., outlined Macy Methods in de- 
tail at the Kansas City Convention of 
the National Society for Vocational 
Education. His message was so 
definite that he was asked to conduct 
a Round Table for store executives 
in which visiting personnel directors 
and merchants participated. 


A. & S. OrGANIzATION CHART 


Abraham and Straus, Inc. of 
Brookiyn, have prepared a new or- 
ganization chart as of February, 1922. 
The Personnel Department, which 
comes under the first Assistant Ex- 
ecutive in the Division of Administra- 
tion, includes Executive, Employment, 
Training, Medical, Activities, Restau- 
rant, Clerical and Timekeepers’ sec- 
tions. 


Pusticiry CoMMITTEE OF THE PItTtTs- 
BURGH CHAPTER 


The Pittsburgh Chapter has ap- 
pointed a Publicity Committee to give 
to the general public of the Pitts- 
burgh District news of those activi- 
ties which might be furthered through 
proper newspaper publicity. 

The Committee consists of J. D. 
Stark, who is connected with the 
Pittsburgh public schools. J. E. 


Banks, of the American Bridge Com- 
pany; H. F. Bucher, of the Westing- 
house Electric Manufacturing Co.; 
Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and P. E. 
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Wakefield, of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 


WesTeRN New York CHAPTER Or- 
GANIZATION AND PROGRAM 


There are two round table com- 
mittees of the Western New York 
Chapter. W. E. Hosler of the Spir- 
ella Co., is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Office Training, and E. R. 
Cole of the Acheson Graphite Co., is 
Chairman of the Committee on Factory 
Training. The committee members 
are all the people in attendance at 
the monthly meetings. 


Tue Necro IN MopERN INDUSTRY 


The Unskilled Labor and Ameri- 
canization Section of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter devoted the February 2nd 
meeting to a discussion on “The Op- 
portunity of the Negro in Northern 
Industry.” 


New York TRAINING CONFERENCE 


The Executives’ Club of New York 
and the New York Chapter of the 
National Association of Corporation 
Training held a joint conference on 
Trading on February 17th at the 
Bankers’ Club. 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice President 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York, spoke on “Present Busi- 
ness Conditions and a Look at What 
May be Ahead.” 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, Chairman of 
the Civilian Advisory Board, General 
Staff, War Department, spoke on 
“Principles Underlying Effective 
Training of Employees.” 

At an evening dinner at the Ma- 
chinery Club, Mr. Waddill Catchings 
spoke on “The Way Out for Labor 
and Capital,” 
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The afternoon sessions were broken 
up into three groups which were de- 
voted to “Training to Sell,” “Train- 
ing of Office Employees” and “De- 
veloping Men Through Produc- 
tion.” 

The reports of these meetings and 
the papers delivered at them are ap- 
pearing in “Corporation Training.” 


Co-OPERATION WITH COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTIONS IN PITTSBURGH 


Dr. E. K. Strong is Chairman of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter on Relations 
Between National Association of 
Corporation Training and Collegiate 
Institutions of Pittsburgh. 

The meeting was held on Saturday, 
February 4th. The committee is con- 
sidering the feasibility of getting up 
a general announcement of all the 
training facilities in the Pittsburgh 
district available for employees, in- 
cluding the Public Schools, Collegiate 
Institutions, Business Schools, Cor- 
poration Schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, and 
Correspondence Schools. 

Mr. A. D. Mueller will spend some 
time in the next few months in mak- 
ing a survey of all such facilities 
within the Pittsburgh district. This 
will appear as part of a general in- 
ventory which the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology is making. 

The committee also is considering 
the possibility of developing short 
courses for specific executive posi- 
tions, to which employees about to be 
promoted or who are holding posi- 
tions which they are not handling 
with entire satisfaction, could be sent 
by their companies. Two such 
courses are now being carried on by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
namely, the training of Life Insurance 
Salesmen and Coal Mine Superin- 
tendents. This kind of educational 
work is likely to be extended more 


and more in the future, but its de- 
velopment is going to require very 
close co-operation between corpora- 
tions and educational institutions. 

The committee is also considering 
the question of requiring college 
graduates to hold an actual job for a 
year or two before teaching. Many 
business executives feel quite strongly 
on this point. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. conduct 
a special coursé for college profes- 
sors whereby they may obtain just 
such training. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter Committee 
plans to cooperate with the National 
Committee, of which Mr. W. E. 
Wickenden, of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, is 
Chairman. 


PitTsBURGH CHAPTER IN MARCH 


The Pittsburgh Chapter meets in 
sections. The Unskilled Labor and 
Americanization Section met on 
March 2 to consider “Racial Adapt- 
ability for Various Kinds and Con- 
ditions of Work” and “Dollars and 
Cents Value of Americanization 
Work.” The Industrial and Public 
Schools Relation Section met on 
March 13 to hear reports from the 
committee on Occupational Analysis, 
Occupational Demands, Occupational 
Training by Industry and Occupa- 
tional Training by Public Schools. 

The Employment Plans Section met 
on March 17 to consider “The Place- 
ment of Employees.” Col. D. W. K. 
Peacock has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the chapter, and Mr. J. E. 
Banks, Vice Chairman, has become 
Chairman. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRAINING LITER- 
ATURE 


Mr. J. D. Hackett has accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee on 
Classification of Training Literature. 





THE 1922 COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


One of the outstanding features of the National Association of Corpora: | 
tion Training is the system of active committees. These committees prepare ’ 
reports on the various training problems and on problems immediately related _ 
to training. 

The Committee Reports are the expression of joint opinion and their ~ 
recommendations are, therefore, a safe working basis for executives to follow, ~ 
This does not mean that the Association does not favor free expression of — 
individual opinion. Indeed, the Chapter meetings and the Bulletin provide ~ 
the media for the freest interchange of individual views. q 

The Association is, however, justly proud of the fact that annually it has 7 
a group of active committees producing results. 4 

This year the Committee Chairmen were carefully selected by the Com- 
mittee on Committees. The Committee on Committees then conferred with 7 
the Committee Chairmen in the selection of members of committees with a © 
view to preventing undue overlapping of committee appointments. 4 

In addition to the committees listed below, special advisory committees 4 
will be appointed from time to time to co-operate in the preparation of special 4 
reports by the staff. It is hoped thus to improve the value of and interest ~ 
in the special reports. 


CoMMITTEES FOR 1922 


Classification of Training Literature . Chairman: J. D. Hackett 
Employment and Labor Turnover in Relation to Training 
_ Chairman: H. E. Von Kersburg — 
Executive Training Chairman: C. R. Dooley — 
Foreman Training Chairman: H. H. Tukey 
Health Education Chairman: Dr. E. S. McSweeney 
. House Organs as a Training Method Chairman: F. P. Pitzer 
Job Analysis Chairman: Harry A. Hopf 
Methods of Training Employees in Principles of Economics 
hairman: Dr. Lee Galloway 
Office Work Training Chairman: Martin W. Pierce 
Psychological Tests and Rating Scales in Relation to Training 
Chairman: Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr. 
Shop Training Chairman: Dr. R. L. Sackett 
Trade Apprenticeship Chairman: E. E. Sheldon 
Training for Salesmen Chairman: Henry S. Dennison 
Training Terminology Chairman: J. W. Dietz 
Unskilled Labor and Americanization Chairman: J. E. Banks 
Visualized Training Chairman: H. M. Jefferson 
Industrial and Public School Relations Chairman: C. S. Coler 
Relations with Collegiate Schools of Business Chairman: 


Relations with Engineering Schools Chairman: W. E. Wickenden 
Committee on Committees Chairman: A. F. Pickernell 


Editorial Committee Chairman: Dr. Lee Galloway 
Executive Committee Chairman: H. W. Casler 
Finance Committee Chairman: M. S. Sloan 
Membership Committee Chairman: L. L. Branthover 
Plan and Scope Committee Chairman: L. L. Park 








